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LITERATURE IN 
TRANSLATION VS. 
LITERATURE THE 
ORIGINAL 


By CuHartes Mirrow 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


N JULY of 1949 I had the pleas- 

ure of attending the Goethe Bi- 
centennial Convocation Aspen, 
Colorado, where I heard, among 
others, Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn. His 
subject was “New Versions of Goe- 
the’s Poems.” The translations he 
read were good; and they were all 
his own! He characterized Goethe as 
“probably the greatest lyric poet of 
all time,” and referred to the fact that 
he wrote, in addition to Faust, over 
two thousand specifically lyric and 
gnomic poems. 

Now lyric poems are notoriously 
difficult to reproduce in another 
language. But, said Dr. Lewisohn, 
“‘You cannot translate poetry’ is a 
terrifying dictum.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Thornton 
Wilder, who spoke apparently in re- 
buttal in the discussion that followed, 
quoted Diderot in a passage trans- 
lated by Goethe: “In chess, in poetry, 
in music, there is no second best.” 

There we have in brief the peren- 
nial question: Is it worth while try- 
ing to teach appreciation of a liter- 
in translation? To be specific, how 
may one adequately render such 
lines as: 

Cras amet qui numquam = amavit 

quique amavit cras amet. 
Or: 

Per me si va nella citta dolente, 

Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore. 
Or: 

Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh. 

Dr. Lewisohn attributes inadequate 
versions to the fact that “Syall poets 
translated Goethe.” (For example, Sir 
Theodore Martin!) “Even Shelley's 
biographer,” he said, “wrote a trans- 
lation of Goethe that is incomparably 
bad!” “There is a new translation of 
Faust,” he added, “in shredded prose. 
There are translators of despair to- 
day,” he said. 

On the other hand, we have such 
notable achievements as the fine 
translation of Homer by Voss; the 
magnificent version of Dante by 
Stefan George; Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti’s translations of Italian poetry. 
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BACCHUS 


By Mary 
St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, Indiana 


His hair is so curly, his eves are so 
merry, 

So young and so fair and so jolly his 
face, 

That just to behold him, the joys 
that enfold him, 

Bereft of propriety, soberness, grace, 

Presents a sensation akin to tempta- 
tion, 

A wish (dare I say it?) to share his 
disgrace! 


The idea that “you cannot translate 
poetry” is therefore (remarked Lud- 
wig Lewisohn) “a notion contrary 
to the experience of literature.” And 
he clinched his argument by reading 
notable extracts from his own recent 
two-volume work of Goethe trans- 
lations. 

In speaking of methods to be em- 
ployed in translating poetry from one 
language into another, Dr. Lewisohn 
declared—and I think he is right in 
this: “We must transmute into an 
analogous metre.” Using a rather ef- 
fective analogy, he said: “Translation 
is an art—like orchestral music. The 
score is silent until the musician gives 
it life.” 

The familiar lines from Goethe: 

Es war in Konig in Thule 

Gar treu bis an das Grab 
Lewisohn renders, with both fidelity 
and beauty — though omitting the 
geographical reference— 

“A king dwelt in a far land, 

A true man to his grave.” 

Perhaps I have said enough on the 
possibility of presenting the content 
and the spirit—if not, perhaps, the 
exact form—of a literary masterpiece 
in a foreign tongue. It can be done 
and it has been done. Consider this: 

O matre pulchra filia pulchrior— 
“O daughter fairer than a mother 
fair.” 


Now perhaps a few words are in 
order with regard to literature in the 
original. I believe it was Ennius, “the 
father of Roman poetry,” who used 
to say that he had three hearts—be- 
cause he understood three languages: 


Latin, Greek, and QOscan. Had he 
known the foreign tongues in trans- 
lation only, he would have had but 
one heart—together with a_ highly 
cultured intellect: a greater store of 
learning, but no fuller understanding 
of humanity. Mastery of a language 
implies the ability to think in it and, 
eventually, to dream in it. The near- 
est approach to that in those who 
have no aptitude or liking for foreign 
language study is nightmares induced 
by the study of forms and syntax! 

The ideal achievement, of course, 
is to pick up a book or a play, read 
it with both understanding and pleas- 
ure, and then to realize with a start 
of surprise that it is not written in 
our native speech. Such an experience 
is, unfortunately, rare. When _ it 
comes, it means that we have a com- 
plete comprehension which quite 
transcends translation. One of the 
pleasant features of the Goethe Bi- 
centennial at Aspen was the oppor- 
tunity of sitting for half an hour 
with a small group of lovers of the 
German language to hear some of the 
master’s poems read aloud by the 
great scholars who took delight in 
reciting them for us. A great litera- 
ture, to be completely enjoyed, must 
be read as though it were expressed 
in our native speech. There is no 
substitute for comprehension. 

Ill 

There has long been a serious con- 
flict between the ideal and the real. 
“This sorry scheme of things entire” 
imposes shackles and barriers and “no 
thoroughfare” signs. | was discussing 
this subject with my daughter not 
long ago, and she remarked: “No- 
body gets literature in the original. 
We know it only in a translation: 
our own”! To a certain extent, and 
of the majority of language students, 
I suppose this is true. Instead of read- 
ing a sentence or a stanza of a poem, 
they solve the equivalent of a cross- 
word puzzle, painfully substituting 
English for foreign words: translating 
“literally,” as the phrase goes. For 
example: “Of the place the nature 
was this which place ours for a camp 
had chosen.”—A_ perfect rendering 
for “Loci natura erat haec quem 
locum nostri castris delegerant” (Cae- 
sar, B.G. ii, 18)! But it is neither 
fish, flesh, nor good red_ herring! 
Moreover the meaning—to say noth- 
ing of the literary style—has utterly 
escaped the student in his absorption 
in the forms of the words. When the 
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army in its area and language studies 
boasted of having revolutionized lan- 
guage study, they failed to compre- 
hend the significance of a college 
course in language and__ literature. 
They merely crammed craniums with 
a few catch phrases like: “Wo ist 
der Bahnhof?” Perhaps that is all 
that can be done for the mass of 
mankind. If so, how may we hand on 
to those who are not capable of pur- 
suing the study of foreign language 
and literature over a long period—or 
who do not start early enough—the 
garnered wisdom and inspiration of 
the ages? Mathematics and science 
have won a place for themselves in 
modern education on the ground of 
their practical value and importance: 
for economic stability and even for 
survival. What of the world within— 
the remembered and_ recorded 
thoughts of mankind in all ages and 
lands? If our students can’t read them 
in the original, isn’t it better for 
them to study the great masterpieces 
of world literature in translation than 
not at all? That, to me, is the chief 
argument for the study of foreign 
literature in translation. 


IV 


In conclusion, let me speak briefly 
from personal experience. My field 
of specialization in college and grad- 
uate school was the ancient classics. 
For twenty-five years I taught Greek 
and Latin language and _ literature. 
Then I was offered the opportunity 
of teaching biography. At Carleton 
College, where the first chair of bi- 
ography in the academic world was 
established in 1920, this subject is 
not restricted to a particular literary 
form. Nor is it an easy and pleasant 
way of learning history. It is the 
study of great men, and is included 
in that division of subjects in the 
curriculum which includes re- 
ligion, philosophy, education, and 
psychology. We are interested in 
personality and character as exhibited 
in conduct and achievement. We try 
to determine—thus far without great 
success—of what greatness consists. 

In scrutinizing the lives of great 
men, we read, as far as is possible, 
primary source material: diaries, 
autobiographies and letters, contem- 
poraneous accounts, literary master- 
pieces. It is an extremely interesting 
field for the teacher—and I hope also 
for the pupil. For example, when we 
study the life of Socrates we read 
selected dialogues of Plato, the Me- 
morabilia of Xenophon, and the 
Clouds of Aristophanes. To be sure, 
we make no attempt to read them in 
the original: we use English trans- 
lations. In studying Pericles, we read 


Thucydides — notably the Funeral 
Oration. In the case of Aeschylus, 
we turn our attention to the seven 
extant plays. For Plato we read the 
Republic; for Aristotle, the Ethics. 
Other ancient masterpieces read and 
discussed are the Discourses of Epic- 
tetus, the Meditations of Marcus 


PLAN NOW FOR THE 
INSTITUTE! 

In making your plans for next 
summer, why not include the Latin 
Institute? On June 18-20, 1953, the 
American Classical League will con- 
duct its Sixth Latin Institute at Ox- 
ford, Ohio. On the beautiful, tree- 
laden campus of Miami University 
members of the League will assemble 
for pleasant companionship, intellect- 
ual stimulation, and inspiration. We 
hope you can come and enjoy the 
three days with us. 


Aurelius, and (for light on Epicurus 
and his philosophy) the De rerum 
natura of Lucretius—all these in a 
course called Representative Moral- 
ists. 

In a course entitled Representative 
Men of Antiquity, the assigned read- 
ing includes the Analects of Confuc- 
ius, the Gospel of the Buddha, the 
Old Testament book of Jeremiah, 
the Epistles of Paul, from the New 
Testament, and the Letters of Lucil- 
ius by Seneca. 

Likewise in a course on Men of the 
Middle Ages, we take as the basis for 
our study the Letters of St. Jerome, 
the Confessions of St. Augustine, the 
Koran, Dante’s Inferno, and the Let- 
ters of Petrarch. 

Finally in the study of Europeans 
we read Don Quixote, Goethe's 
Faust and his Dichtung und W abr- 
heit, and some of the plays of Ibsen. 
It sounds, I know, like a course in 
Comparative Literature. However, 
our aim is to discover in each case 
“The Man Behind the Book”—to 
use Henry Van Dyke's expressive 
phrase. 

But quite apart from the biograph- 
ical aspect of these courses, is it not 
a valuable achievement in education 
to have read—even in translation—so 
many classics of world literature? 
And may it not be said that it is 
better to have learned something of 
Plato and Dante and Goethe, even in 
this perhaps superficial way? I grant 
you that the teacher ought to have 
read them all in the original. That 
would, however, be a difficult pre- 
requisite insofar as it involves a 
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knowledge of Chinese, Arabic, San- 
skrit, Hebrew, and Russian (for we 
read Tolstoy also)! 

In the case of the classics of 
Greece and Rome I find that I have 
a fuller grasp of the content of the 
great’ masterpieces since teaching 
them in English in their entirety 
than I had while we were scanning 
Caesar’s Gallic War for ablatives 
absolute and gerunds, and Vergil’s 
Aeneid for mythology, prosody, and 
figures of speech. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, the classical 
scholar and teacher, said something 
of significance along this line at one 
time. Nietzsche said: “The beauty 
of the /iad is unique; it was felt by 
Goethe, and they (i.e., the research 
scholars of his day) ignore it : 
We shall go back to the tradition of 
Goethe; we shall not dissect the 
Greek genius, we shall revitalize it, 
and teach men to feel it... our gen- 
eration shall enter into possession of 
the grand legacy transmitted by the 
past. 

I feel that it is not by translation 
alone, but also by a process more 
akin to transmigration that the living 
thoughts of the past continue on their 
immortal career. 

eS ie 
OUT OF THE MOUTHS 
OF BABES 


By Ceci. TuHayer Dersy 
Cambridge (Mass.) High and Latin School 
MANY vears ago a young 

relative of mine and his mother 
were paying me a visit. One morning 
the little boy, who was just learning 
to talk, came to me with an earnest 
request which sounded like this: 
“Pease, wayio.” Seeing that I did not 
respond intelligently, he led me by 
the hand to the room where the 
radio was, and finally made me un- 
derstand that he had been trying to 
say: “Please, radio.” Whereupon | 
was able to satisfy his desire to listen 
to a radio program. 

Brief meditation helped me to real- 
ize that my small nephew had _re- 
sorted to some of the same devices 
for the easing of his linguistic diffi- 
culties which have been used during 
many centuries by experimenters 
with language. I discovered three 
such devices in his two words. 

Why did he say “Pease” when he 
meant “Please’’? Unquestionably be- 
cause it is easier for a beginner (and 
for many who are not beginners) to 
utter a single consonant than two 
together. So, in many Latin words 
which are taken over into the Ro- 
mance languages we find similar at- 
tempts to make pronunciation easier. 
Either one of the consonants _ is 
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dropped (as when Latin sanctus be- 
comes in Spanish santo and in French 
saint), or a vowel is prefixed in order 
to split the two or three consonants 
apart (as when Latin schola, scribere, 
spiritus become in Spanish escuela, 
escribir, espiritu),; and sometimes we 
prefix a vowel and then lose a con- 
sonant, as in French école, écrire. 
French esprit shows three consonants 
together, but the prefixed vowel eases 
that situation. To take two samples 
from Italian, Latin ivsula becomes 
isola, sponsa becomes isposa. 

Our little boy seems to be in good 
company. The richness of our Eng- 
lish heritage is suggested by the fact 
that we take sanctify from Latin 
sanctus, Santa (as in the name Santa 
Barbara) from the Spanish form of 
the word, saint from the French 
form. Quite different is the situation 
in the Germanic languages, including 
English, for in such words as spring 
and many others we find no repug- 
nance to a combination of consonants. 
In fact, it has amused some of my 
pupils to try to discover how many 
consonants can be pronounced in an 
English word with only one vowel. 
Can anyone equal the word strength 
in this respect? What would a 
Frenchman or a Spaniard or an Ital- 
ian do with that word? 

Why did our little boy use w in- 
stead of r at the beginning of his sec- 
ond word? The letter 7 is notoriously 
difficult to pronounce in the several 
varieties which it assumes in differ- 
ent languages, and w is clearly easier 
to say. Our young friend took the 
easier way, as we all like to do. 

Why did he omit the d of radio? 
Doubtless phoneticians and psycholo- 
gists will show us that here also he 
took the less difficult course. But the 
striking fact is that once more he 
followed the pattern of certain words 


in their course from Latin into Ro- 
mance languages, with omission of a 
consonant between two vowels. Why 
does Latin ridere become in Spanish 
reir and in French rire? Why does 
Latin Jegere turn into Spanish /eer 
and French /Jire?, Whatever the rea- 
son, we can see the same sort of 
change in our young novice in speak- 
ing English as he transforms radio 
into wavyio. 

After these elementary ponderings 
on the peculiar speech of my small 
relative, | remarked to his mother 
that | had been taking a private les- 
son in comparative philology, and 
inquired whether | ought to pay her 
son the usual tutoring rates. That 
matter was amicably adjusted, at very 
small cost to me. 

To my delight, 1 soon discovered 
that some of my pupils to whom | 
told this incident were fascinated by 
these cogitations of mine, and_ suit- 
ably awed when they heard that they 
were being initiated gently into so 
erudite a subject as comparative 
philology. As I have occasionally re- 
peated the story in subsequent years, 
I have been pleased at the response 
of my pupils, and I have urged them 
to be alert to learn all they could 
from the speech of little children, 


_ from that of adults acquiring Eng- 


lish, and so on. To inculcate the habit 
of being alive to linguistic phenom- 
ena and of thinking wisely about 
them is to open a new and lasting 
source of interest. 

KNOW OF AN OPENING? 

If you know of an opening for a 
teacher of Latin or Greek in school 
or college, please inform the Amer- 
ican Classical League Service Bureau. 
For full information about this Place- 
ment Service, see CLassican 
OvtLook for October, 1952 (page 4). 


LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


FEBRUARY ACTIVITIES 

Mrs. Pauline FE. Burton, of the Lib- 
bey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
writes: 

“At the February teachers’ meeting 
our chapter of the Junior Classical 
League will entertain the whole fac- 
ulty. Our colors are Tyrian red and 
white; our refreshments and napkins 
will carry out this color scheme. 
Fach teacher will be given a folder, 
white with red printing, with the 
cover decorated with a classical de- 
sign. Inside will be some pertinent 
information on the JCL; our motto; 
our colors and what they stand for; 
the number of chapters in Ohio; our 
vearly projects; state officers, etc. 
Local newspapers always give us ex- 
cellent publicity, with pictures.” 

Sister Maria Thecla, of the Sacred 
Heart School, Pittsburgh, Pa., writes: 

“This February we shall celebrate 
an anniversary important to us. In 
that month our Classical Honor So- 
ciety of the diocesan secondary 
schools and academies of Pittsburgh 
will celebrate its first birthday. Al- 
ready twenty-five schools hold mem- 
bership. Our activities include, in ad- 
dition to those common to all class- 
ical clubs, communion breakfasts, ad- 
dresses by the clergy, etc.” Sister 
Maria Thecla is the organizer and 
moderator of the Society. 

IMAGINARY TRIPS 

Mrs. Lois A. Larson, of York 
Community High School, Elmhurst, 
Ill., writes: 

“Our club likes to take ‘imaginary 
trips.’ Last year we made an imagin- 
ary crossing to Greece on the Nea 
Hellas, equipped with equally imag- 
inary passports and visas. A Greek 
family in our community made for 
us three kinds of superlatively delici- 
ous pastry. With the aid of pictures, 
we visited the most interesting sites 
in Greece. 

“This year our imaginary trip is 
to be a ‘Flight into Time.’ The son 
of the local Production Manager for 
TWA is a member of our club, so 
we are ‘on wings.’ Our passport to 
the meeting is to be a ‘golden bough.’ 
A committee will make the ‘boughs’ 
of gold foil. A moving picture of 
Greek and Roman ruins from the air 
will be shown, and refreshments will 
be served in the same manner in 
which food is served on airliners. We 
expect a record crowd!” 

MODERN USES OF LATIN 
Miss Elizabeth C. Kelhofer, of the 
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Chillicothe (Ohio) High School, 
writes: 

“| have heard that a new pertod- 
ical, a quarterly edited by Msgr. 
Antonio Bacci, will begin publication 
soon. It is to be called Latinitas, and 
will be devoted to the present-day 
use of the Latin language.” Miss Kel- 
hofer encloses clippings about the 
new periodical. 

Also, both Miss Kelhofer and the 
International Auxiliary Language As- 
sociation have sent us copies of 
Scientia International, the “Inter- 
lingua” edition of the Science News 
Letter, published in Washington, D. 
C., by Science Service. “Interlingua” 
is so largely Latin and Greek in its 
vocabulary that classicists read it at 
sight. It is being used as an _ inter- 
national language. 

Professor Dorothy Keur, of Hunt- 
er College, who with her anera 
spent the academic year 1951-52 in 
Holland, working on a research pro- 
ject in anthropology, writes: 

“The Dutch people are very fond 
of naming their homes; many of 
these, even in the smaller villages, 
bear Latin names, such as ‘Nova 
Cura,’ ‘Nostra Vota, ‘Ora et Labora, 
etc. 

“In the church in Anlo, a small 
agricultural village, is a Latin in- 
scription on the w all for all to see 
each Sunday. It reads: ‘Non clamor, 
sed amor sonat in aure Dei.’ The 
church is Netherlands Reformed (i.e., 
Protestant), and is attended by farm 
families almost exclusively. 

“On the bulletin board of the Uni- 
versity of Groningen, one of the 
state universities of the Netherlands, 
is a list of the members of the fac- 
ulties, their special fields and achieve- 
ments—entirely in Latin. Here are 
some examples of the teaching sched- 
ules of members of the faculty: 

“Henricus Johannes Franciscus 
Wilhelmus Brugmans psychologiam 
theoreticam docebit die Mercurii 
hora IV; de psychologia infantium 
aget die Iovis hora IV; encyclopae- 
diam paedagogicae et psychologiae 
paedagogicae capita selecta tractabit 
die Mercurii hora V; ad normas in 
paedagogicis colendas materialismum 
enarrabit atque interpretabitur die 
lovis hora senioribus  consilio 
adhibitis seminario scholas de 
fundamine psychologiae habere par- 
atus est die Lunae hora VIII; exerci- 
tationes psychologicas moderabitur 
horis postea constituendis auditoribus 
sibique commodis. 

“Jacobus Houdinus Beekhuis ius 
privatum tractabit die Lunae hora 
X et die Martis horis X et XI; ius 
agrarium docebit die Lunae hora XI. 

“Johannes Gerardus van der Ven 


de coronis et ponticulis dentium aget 
ante ferias hibernas die Mercurii hora 
V; aditum aperiet ad prothesin totam 
post ferias hibernas die Mercurii hora 
V; capita selecta tractabit die Lunae 
hora IL. 

“Petrus Groeneboom, propter ae- 
tatem immunis, quantum poterit com- 
militonum studia adiuvabit.” 

AGAIN PLINY AND THE NEWS 

Professor Selatie Strout, Dean 
Emeritus of the College of Arts and 
Sciences of Indiana University, 
writes: 

“I was interested in the note on 
‘Pliny and the News’ in the Novem- 
ber issue of THe OurTLooK 
(XXX, 19). There is interesting mat- 
ter and comment on a situation that 
closely parallels the Nixon case and 
Governor Stevenson’s additions to 
the salary of certain officials in 
Pliny, Ep. iv, 9.” The passage deals 
with Pliny’s defense of Julius Bassus, 
whose seat in the Senate was chal- 
lenged on the ground that he had 
received gifts trom people his 
province. Pliny says: “Homo simplex 
et incautus quaedam a provincialibus 
et amicis acceperat. Nam fuerat in 
provincia eadem (Bithynia) quaestor. 
Haec accusatores furta ac rapinas, 
ipse munera vocabat; sed lex mun- 
era quoque accipi vetat.” Bassus was 
acquitted of the charge and given 
an ovation: “Misso  senatu  Bassus 
magna hominum frequentia, magno 
clamore, magno gaudio exceptus est. 
Fecerat um favorabilem renovata dis- 
criminum vetus fama notumque per- 
iculis nomen et in procero corpore 
maesta et squalida senectus.” 

NOTABLE AID TO THE CLASSICS 

Professor Arthur M. Young, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, writes as 
follows: 

“Enrollment in Latin and Greek 
at the University of Pittsburgh is 
larger this year than last. The De- 
partment was forced to ask the Regis- 
trar for some larger classrooms! This 
vear twelve students are studying in 
the Department with the help of 
scholarships from our Marshall Me- 
morial Fund for Classics. Two gradu- 
ate students were given grants-in-aid 
from our Marshall Fund to enable 
them during the past summer to 
study in Europe, one at the American 
Academy in Rome and one at the 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. By this time next year we 
hope to have served even more de- 
serving and qualified students, under- 
graduate and graduate, in these and 
similar ways. Programs to reveal the 
usefulness, the continuity, and the 
variety of the classical tradition have 
been held on our campus, and will be 
held in the future.” 
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NEW LIGHT ON AN 
ANCIENT GODDESS 


By B. Law er 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
ie LONG ago scholars greeted 

a new Teubner edition of the 
Greek poet Bacchylides by Bruno 
Snell (Bacchylidis Carmina cum 
Fragmentis, Leipzig, 1949). All un- 
heralded in that edition was a small 
but interesting new bit of informa- 
tion (in fragment 14B, p. 51) on the 
goddess Hestia—the attribution to 
her, apparently for the only time 
in extant Greek literature, of the 
adjective chrysothronos. 

Hestia, goddess of the hearth and 
its fire, was regarded by the Greeks 
as a very ancient divinity, the first- 
born child of Cronus and Rhea 
(Hesiod, Theog. 454). All sacrifices 
began with an offering to her. Her 
fire in the Prytaneum was sacred, as 
was that of her Roman counterpart, 
Vesta; and her fire in the home was 
the center of family life. 


The present writer recently (“On 
Certain Homeric Epithets,” Philolog. 
Quart. 27, 1948, 80-84) set forth 
new interpretation of the poetic 
epithets ending in -thronos, which 
may be summarized briefly as fol- 
lows: 

In the Greek epic, and in much 
of Greek lyric poetry which is 
strongly influenced by the epic, ad- 
jectives ending in -thronos are prob- 
ably not compounds of — thronos, 
“throne, chair,” but rather of throna, 
a word which denotes figures of 
flowers, animals, human beings, etc., 
woven into or embroidered upon 
garments (cf. Schol. Theocr. ii, 50). 
The word throna occurs in exactly 
this sense in Iliad xxii, 440-1; a sim- 
ilar passage, although without spe- 
cific use of the word throna, is to be 
found Iliad iti, 125-7 (cf. Vergil, 
Aen. iii, 483). In the Homeric poems 
the siti are always applied to 
female beings—goddesses or lesser 
mythological figures—and in most 
cases to those who are associated else- 
where in Greek literature with mag- 
nificently figured garments, or are 
regularly honored with votive gar- 
ments or with presentation robes. 
The epithets, then, should be trans- 
lated not “fair-enthroned,” but 
“adorned with garments woven with 
fair (or golden, or silver, or ela- 
borately- contrived, or bright)  fig- 
ures.” Such sumptuously-figured gar- 
ments are mentioned frequently in 
Greek literature, and portrayed in 
art. Actual fragments of ancient 
cloth with similar woven figures 
have been found in the Crimea (cf. 
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A. J. B. Wace, “Weaving or Embroi- 
derv?” A. J. A. 52, 1948, 51-55). 

Some instances of the epithets in 
question are: 
Chrysothronos: 

Of Hera: Jl. i, 611; xiv, 153; XV, 53 
Hom. Hynm xii, 1; Hom. Hynm in, 
305; Pindar, New. i, 37-8. Of Eos: 
Od. x, §41; Xii, 142; XIV, 502; xv, 56, 
250; XIX, 319, XX, QI; XXII, 243-4; 
Hom. Hynim. v, 218, 226.Of Artemis: 
Il. ix, 533; Od. v, 123. Of a Muse: 
Sappho 21 (135) Loeb, Aristoph., 
Birds g50. Of Cyrene: Pindar, Pyth. 
Iv, 260-1. 

Euthronos: 

Of Eos: Il. viii, 565; Od. vi, 48; 
xix, 342. Of Aphrodite: Pindar, /sth. 
ii, 4-5. Of Urania: Bacchyl. 16 
(Snell), 3. Of Clio: Pindar, Nev. iii, 
83. Of the Horae: Pindar, Pyth. ix, 
60. Of the daughters of Cadmus: 
Pindar, Ol. ii, 39-40. 

Aglaothronos: 

Of the Muses: Pindar, Ol. xin, 96; 
cf. frag. Paean ii (Loeb). Of the 
Nereids: Bacchyl. 17 (Snell), 124-5; 
cf. also 103-5. Of the daughters of 
Danaus: Pindar, New. x, 1. Probably 
of the Charites also: Pindar, frag. 
Paean ui (Loeb). 

Poikilothronos: 


Of Aphrodite: Sappho, Hyvm. 
Apbhr. 1. 

Argyrothronos: 

Of Hera: Sappho, 145 (Loeb), 
Him. Or. i, 20. 

Kallithronos: 


This word appears in Hesy chius’ 
Lexicon as a gloss for chrysothronos 

The origin of throna is obscure. 
Some scholars regard it as a_pre- 
Hellenic word; scholiasts on Theocri- 
tus ii, 59 say it is Cypriote or Thes- 
salian. There is evidently a variant 
form trona. In the Lexicon of Hes- 
vchius the latter word is defined 
(s.v.) as “figures or flowers sewed 
on (a garment).” In a fragment of 
Sappho (66 Loeb, line g), trona is 
usually supplied in a passage enum- 
erating items in Andromache’s trous- 
seau: “. . . and many gold bracelets, 
and beautiful purple robes, and also 
figures (woven into cloth), many- 
colored and charming.” It has been 
pointed out (Alice E. Kober, “The 
Scripts of Pre-Hellenic Greece,” 


C.O. 21, 1944, p. 74) that in the. 


svilabary of pre-Hellenic Cyprus is 
used for d, t, and th—in other words, 
that the language of pre-Hellenic 
Cyprus probably made no distinction 
between voiced, voiceless, and as- 
pirated consonants (cf. our colloquial 
“dem” and “dese,” “trow it on de 
floor,” etc.). If this is so, then trona 
and throna could be the same Cypri- 
ote word. As Wace remarks (op. 


cit., p. 53), “The greatest weavers in 
Greek tradition were the Cypriotes 
Akesas and Helikon.” Their art of 
weaving garments with elaborate fig- 
ures seems to have been derived ul- 
timately from Phoenicia. Cyprus, of 
course, would be a_ natural inter- 


THE IDES OF MARCH 


Julius Caesar was assassinated on 
March 15, 44 B.C. Why not plan a 
commemorative program for the Cae- 
sar class, the Latin club, or the as- 
sembly? For material see page 50. 


mediary between the culture of 
Phoenicia and that of Greece and the 
Aegean islands. It would be inter- 
esting if the word throna should 
prove to be of Cypro-Minoan origin, 
and to have some connection with 
the flamboyant votive garments 
found in shrines in Crete or worn by 
the mother goddess of the Cretans. 

Since throna was never so com- 
mon a word in Greek as was throvos, 
it is possible that in the post-Homeric 
period the original significance of 
the Homeric epithets may have been 
almost forgotten, and that the epi- 
thets may have been repeated purely 
formally, with little regard for their 
real meaning. Evidently new com- 
pounds were made from time to 
time, some of which followed the 
stvle of the Homeric epithets, but 
in a few of which popular etymology 
operated to give the meaning of 
“throne”—as, e.g., in the case of 
homothronos (Pindar, New. xi, 2) 
and syathronos (Lucian, Peregr. 29; 
Anth. Pal. ix, 445 and xii, 257; Orph. 
Hynm to Pan x, 4), and perhaps also 
protothronos and Protothronie, ap- 
plied in later times to the Ephesian 
Artemis (Callim., Hyam. Art. iii, 228; 
Paus. x, 38, 6). On the other hand, 
hypsithbronos, used of the Nereids 
(Pindar, Nem. iv, 65) and of Clotho 
(Pindar, Isth. vi, 16), may have re- 
ferred originally to garments upon 
which woven figures, normally 
placed at the bottom of the dress, 
extended “high up” to the waistline 
or even to the shoulders—cf., e.g., 
the representation of elaborate bands 
of figures of men and animals reach- 
ing high up on the peplos of one of 
the Moerae (perhaps actually Clotho ) 
on the Francois Vase. On the same 
vase the garments of Hera, Urania, 
and one of the Horae show similar 
bands of figures; and the apoptygmia 
of Artemis is likewise so adorned. 

In 1897, when Frederic G. Ken- 
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yon published his edition of Bacchy- 
lides (The Poems of Bacchylides, 
Oxford, 1897), he conjectured that 
the letters -sothro- in the first line of 
a very small papyrus fragment of his 
author (No. 22) were a portion of 
the word chrysothronos. The con- 
jecture is now confirmed in the 
Snell edition (pp. 12-13, 51), on the 
evidence of a new fragment from 
Oxyrhynchus, in Queens College, 
Oxford. Furthermore, we now have 
not only the epithet, but the name of 
the deity to whom it is applied as 
well—Hestia. And so we may add 
the name of the goddess of the 
hearth-fire to the list of mythological 
beings distinguished by epithets in 
-thronos. 

Although Hestia seems to be so 
designated nowhere else in extant 
Greek literature, we need not infer 
that the attribution is original with 
Bacchylides, or that it does not rep- 
resent a true poetic tradition. The 
fragment itself, from an epinicion in 
honor of Aristoteles, a Thessalian, 
victorious in a chariot race, gives no 
indication as to the reason for the 
epithet, the goddess is simply 
dressed as one who “increases the 
great joy” of the Thessalians. 

Hestia, then, is here celebrated as 
“adorned with garments woven with 
golden figures.” Why should she be 
so. described? We recall that Eos, 
the Dawn, is called chrysothronos 
and cuthronos— wearing garments 
with golden (or fair) figures inter- 
woven’ —and that Urania, “the heav- 
enly one,” Muse of astronomy, is also 
described euthronos. Similarly 
Night is spoken of as poikileimon 
(Aesch., Prom. 24)—“wearing a var- 
iegated robe.” A fragment of Eurip- 
ides (938) actually speaks of Hestia 
as seated in the upper air. However, 
Hestia is par excellence the personi- 
fication of flame; hence, just as other 
my thological figures are thought of 
as Wearing garments the figures on 
which represent the streaks of dawn 
or the stars and constellations in the 
sky, so Hestia’s garments may reason- 
ably be adorned with golden figures 
suggesting picture-like effects to be 
seen in flame. 

lie 
WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 


The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see Tue 
CrassicaL for October, 1952 
(page 4) or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Amicus Fidelis. By Albertine M. F. 
Larson. Los Angeles: Wetzel Pub- 
lishing Company, 1952. Pp. 32. 
D1.00. 


This booklet is described on the 
title page as a “vade-mecum” for 
high-school Latin students, and its 
purpose, as stated in the preface (p. 
4), is “to show the student briefly 
and in clear, understandable language 
how to translate Latin, unhampered 
by useless classifications and abstruse 
nomenclature which often tend to 
obscure rather than to clarify.” 


The following main headings will 
give some idea of the sort of aid the 
booklet is meant to give to the stu- 
dent (or teacher): Parts of Speech, 
Parts of a Sentence Illustrated, Quam 
Primum Discenda (with seven items), 
Hints on Translation (with eighteen 
items), Latin and English Cases Com- 
pared, Translation of Cases, Trans- 
lation of Infinitives, Infinitives in In- 
direct Statements, Translation of Par- 
ticiples, The Supine, The Gerund, 
The Gerundive, The Word “That,” 
Pronouns, Prepositions, and finally a 
Review, consisting of forty Latin 
sentences with the directions, “Trans- 
late the following sentences. Be able 
to prove that your translation is cor- 
rect. 

The procedures prescribed in this 
booklet might well be worth trying 
out with a student who is having ser- 
ious difficulty with some of the 


many problems involved in trans- 
lation. —W .L.C. 


| AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE | 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 

yable to the American Classical League. 
if a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

Please order material at least two weeks in 
advance of the date on which vou want 
to use Ro an an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

a of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, effective October 1, 1951, 
please add 20c for any order of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following seasonal material: 


FEBRUARY PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 


. Suggestions for a program = on 
February 22. 10¢ 


wa 


588. Cicero walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio. 20¢ 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 

317. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day 
program. 5¢ 

422. The making of Latin valentines. 
20¢ 

so1.A Valentine party by a Vergil 
class. 10¢ 

566. The loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets, and a 
play for them. 10¢ 

621.“Cupid and Psyche” in_ living 
pictures. 4 girls, 2 boys. 15 min- 
utes. 20¢ 

642. Cinderella. An easy Latin play- 
let in three scenes. 8 minutes. 
20¢ 


Cards 


VM. A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside the card a Valentine 
sentiment adapted from an epi- 
gram of Martial. Colors, purple 
and gold. Envelopes to match. 
Price, 7¢ per card, 15 for $1.00 

VC. A small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
grinding grain. Inside the card 
a Valentine sentiment in Latin. 
Printed in red. Envelopes to 
match. Price, 5¢ per card. 


THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 

231. Exitium Caesaris. A Latin play. 
25¢ 

500. Suggestion for a Latin program 
for the Ides of March. 10¢ 

567. Julius Caesar. An amusing “mu- 
sical comedy” in three scenes. 15¢ 

581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
Ides of March and the birthday 
of Rome. 15¢ 


PINOCULUS AGAIN AVAILABLE 


The Service Bureau is happy to 
announce that it has recently received 
from Italy a hundred copies of Pin- 
oculus, a Latin version by Henrico 
Maffacini of Collodi’s Pinocchio. 
First come, first served! $1.50 
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CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching ma- 
terial under any of the following 
topics: Caesar, Cicero, First Year 
Latin, For the Inexperienced Teach- 
er, Gifts and Awards, Latin Club, 
Latin Games, Pictures (Mythology ), 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans), 
Pictures (Portrait Busts and Statues), 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin, Pro- 
jects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days, 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
English, Value of the Classics, Ver- 
gil, Word Study. 

The Service Bureau has for sale 


the following items previously an- 
nounced: 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


Mimeographs 
3. Death of a democracy. The con- 
spiracy of Catiline. 20¢ 
5. Patriotism in the Roman Re- 


public. 20¢ 


443. But why Latin? A radio talk. 
20¢ 


461. Broadcast) of  Caesar’s battle 
against the Nervil. 10¢ 

532. What the classics do for high 
school pupils—a radio talk. 15¢ 

s51.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque “sound effects” 
skit. 15¢ 

593. Practical notes on the production 
of radio programs. 15¢ 

601. Apologies to the Romans and to 
Horace Heidt. A burlesque. 15¢ 

602. New words. A radio talk. 15¢ 

603. Cicero versus Catilinam, or Mr. 
District Attorney. A burlesque 
radio skit. 15¢ 

604. They will gossip. The story of 
the boy Papirius, in the form of 
a radio skit or assembly program. 
15¢ 

605. The fall of Troy. A dignified 
presentation of Book II of Ver- 
gil’s Aeneid. 20¢ 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans. This 
program, with its hints of St. 
Valentine’s Day and its patriotic 
sketches, could serve admirably 
for a February assembly, or for 
radio. 20¢ 

619. To the Muses. This ode can be 
used as an introduction to a pro- 
gram on the Muses, for assembly, 
classical club, Roman banquet, 
or radio. 10¢ 


622. Hippolytus. A radio script. 25¢ 


626. Greeks vs. Romans. A_ football 
classic. A sports broadcast. 15¢ 
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Amo, Amas, Amat. Radio script 
about English derivatives. 25¢ 


. You're tied to Latin. A_playlet 


or radio script. 20¢ 


. All Gaul. A radio script or play 


in two acts. 40¢ 


. Latin is fun. A radio broadcast. 


25¢ 


Out of this world. A radio skit 


based on Aeneid, Book VI. 25¢ 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


of marionettes and a stage for 
them. 15¢ 

537-A_ visit to Mount Olympus. A 
mythological pageant. 15¢ 

566. The loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets, and 
two scenes for them. 10¢ 

580. The morning of the wedding. 
A Roman fashion show for girls. 
15¢ 

581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. 15¢ 
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654. Persephone: A puppet play. 6 
puppets. Or may be given as a 
stage play. 3 girls, 2 boys. 20 
munutes. 25¢ 

658. Official initiation ceremony of 
the Junior Classical League. 15¢ 

668. Living pictures from mythology. 
20¢ 

Bulletins 

IX. Paris of Troy. A pageant play 

in English verse. 15¢ 


XVIUIL. A journey through the Lower 
S May Day World. A pageant based on 
and an announcer. Directions — 621.“Cupid and Psyche” in_ living 
for make-up, staging, etc. 20¢ pictures. 15 minutes. 20¢ ee Se eee 
130. Roman water carriers. 4 girls. 623. The labors of Hercules in tele- Minecoarenhe 
A simple dance-drill. 20¢ vision. Amusing shadow pictures. 
> girls. < 63. Roman dress. 25¢ 
The Me 2 girls, 5 boys, and narrator. 15 
356. The Delphic Oracle. An eve 26¢ 119. How to make a Roman _ toga. 
ning’s entertainment. 15¢ 
637. An April Fool program. 20¢ 15¢ 
381. A Trojan festival. A 643. An initiation ceremony, includ- 171. How the Romans dressed. Ilus- 
for boys, based on Aeneid V. 10¢ ing a program of Twenty Ques- trated, 25e 
406. A Roman style show. Many tions. Can be used also as a 222. The presentation of simple Latin 
characters. 20¢ radio or assembly program. 20 plays in high school. 15¢ 
426. An Easter pageant in Latin. Liv- minutes. 25¢ 407. Dimensions for Greek costumes. 
ing pictures with readings from 646. An ancient choral dance. Can be 10¢ ; 
the Vulgate. 20¢ performed by any number of 434. Directions for making the cos- 
477. Suggestion for a Roman circus. girls or boys. Requires no special tume of a Roman legionary sol- 
Many characters. 10¢ ability or training. 15¢ dier. 5¢ 
} 507. A day with the Muses. Many 653. Pomona: A puppet play. 5 pup- Article 
characters: a classical program. pets. Or may be given as a stage “On Giving Latin Plays,” Tue 
10¢ play. 1 girl, 4 boys. 15 minutes. CrassicaL Ourtook for April, 
522. Directions for the construction 20¢ 1042. 15¢ 
’ TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
H 1, FAMOUS ROMANS. Based on Roman tradition and 
, BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK history. Accompanying booklet gives directions for five 
4 variations of the game. May be played by two to ten 
persons. $1.00 
Complete stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE, lin- 2. ROTA. An adaptation of an old Roman game. Order 
: guistically arranged by Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, Director os Mimeograph No. 152. Sc 
4 of the Latin Workshop, Program of Linguistics, Uni- DOMINOES. Described in Mimeograph No. 433. 5c 
; it f Michiaan. on mm. filmstrips. PARVA PUELLA and thirteen other Latin games are 
Mich 35 P described in Mimeograph No. 146. 20c 
j Special arrangement with SCOTT, FORESMAN & 5. GAME OF THE LATIN VERB NO. 1. Game of principal 
3 COMPANY parts for all Latin students, including beginners. 35c 
i 6. GAME OF THE LATIN VERB NO. 2. Game of principal 
ts f d tin st 
Filmstrip scenes Filmstrip Lecsons parts for more advanced Latin students. 35c 
: 7. GAME OF THE LATIN VERB NO. 3. Drill on voice, mood, 
No. 1 1-9 No. 8 55-61 tense, number, and person of the Latin verb for all stu- 
No. 2 10-18 No. 9 62-66 dents, including beginners. 35c 
No. 3 19-26 No. 10 67-72 8. GAME OF THE LATIN VERB NO. 4. Similar to No. 3, but 
N 11 73.78 more advanced. 35c 
No. 4 27-33 - 9. SENTENTIAE |. A Latin Sentence Game which gives prac- 
4 No. 5 34-40 No. 12 79-83 tice in the use of various cases, especially the accusative 
3 No. 6 41-47 No. 13 84-88 (as direct object) and the dative (as indirect object). 75c 
10. SENTENTIAE Il. A_ Latin Sentence Game, similar to 
No. 7 48-54 No. 14 89-95 Sententiae |, but emphasizing the ablative of means and 
the ablative of personal agent. 75c 
Price, complete set of fourteen, complete with 11. SENTENTIAE III. A Latin Sentence Game emphasizing 
manual $40.00 expressions of place. 75c 
Teacher’s Manual of Instruction $1.00 Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 
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Renaissance Of Latin 


“Responde Mihi” 


presents FOUR filmstrips for FUN reading by BESSIE S. 
RATHBUN of Omaha, Nebraska 


No. 1 Six stories for 2nd semester reading, includ- 
ing GOLDILOCKS & THREE BEARS 


No. 2. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD (play) and THE 
GOLDEN FISH, for 2nd or 3rd semester 


No. 3. THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN and THE FOUR 
MUSICIANS, for 3rd semester 


No. 4 FERDINAND and THE FOX AND THE WOLF, 
for 3rd or 4th semester 


Postpaid by first class mail 
at $2.00 each 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


Answers To The Question 
WHY STUDY 
LATIN 
IN SCHOOL? 


are attractively and convincingly presented in two 
recently published pamphlets. 


PAMPHLET 51 quotes the answers of 20 college 
teachers of subjects other than Latin or Greek. 
Price, 10¢ each. 


PAMPHLET 52 quotes the answers of 84 college or 
university presidents, deans or other executives. 
25¢ each; for five or more copies, 20¢ each. 


These pamphlets should be given wide circulation 
among school administrators and student counsellors 
as well as among the students themselves, to whom 
they are primarily addressed. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 


AMICUS FIDELIS 


(by Albertine M. E. Larson, A.M.) 


A Vade-Mecum 


for high school Latin students 


1) Remarkably simplifies translation of high school Latin 


2) Explains in simple, understandable language features 


usually found most difficult 


3) Recommended especially for students of second year Latin 
4) A good foundation for further study 


Price $1.00 


Wetzel Publishing Co. 


524 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 
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